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By Renato Giordano 


1 HE NEWS from Italy last week 
was bad. The results of the week. 


end elections, though not a surprise, 
were a shock nevertheless. The hard 
facts are that the vote of the center 
parties (Christian Democrats, right. 
wing Socialists, Liberals and Repub- 
licans) fell to 49.79 per cent of the 
total from a high of 61.9 in 194g, 
Meanwhile, the pro-Communist vote 
(Communists and Nenni Socialists) 
increased from 31 to 35.3 per cent, 
and the extreme rightist tally (neo. 
Fascists and Monarchists) jumped 
from 4.8 to 12.68 per cent. 

These returns did not surprise 


TOGLIATTI'S COMMUNISTS GAINED 


level-headed observers of Italian poli- 
tics. At the municipal elections which 
took place (in two stages) in the 
spring of 1951 and the spring of 
1952, it was clear that the center 
parties had lost considerable elec 
toral strength. No responsible demo 
cratic leader seriously believed that 
in 1953 the bloc could recover its 
1948 position. Indeed, the democratic 
leaders were so worried over what 
might happen that they decided to 
pass an electoral law, against strong 
opposition, that would give theit 
coalition two-thirds of the seats in 
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parliament if it could obtain even a 
hare majority—50.1 per cent—of the 
popular vote. Obviously, had the 
democrats thought it possible to get 
safe majority through proportional 
representation, they would not have 
changed the election law. 

Instead of winning 52 or 53 per 
ent of the popular vote, as they 
bad hoped, the democrats polled only 
9,79. The 2 to 3 per cent by which 
ihey fell short of their goal did not 
so to the extreme Left or extreme 
Right, as some commentators believe, 
but to a minor democratic grouping, 
kd by former Prime Minister Parri, 





SARAGAT 


(CENTER) 


vhich at the last moment broke from 
he center and formed its own ticket. 

If the election results were not a 
wprise, why did they produce such 
pessimism ? 

Some argue that the center bloc 
hiled to obtain a safe majority be- 
‘use the de Gasperi Government has 
wt been progressive enough, that it 
«rved conservative interests, that its 
‘rarian reform was inadequate, that 
itfailed to enforce its fiscal program, 
id so on. But this argument, seen 
in the light of serious analysis, does 
‘ot hold water. 

The essential point about the elec- 
lions is that the Government did not 
“se votes only to the Left, but also 
0 the Right. In fact, the pro- 
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Communists increased their total vote 
by only one-seventh; the rightists 
tripled theirs. Translated into social 
terms, this means that Government 
policy was too “liberal” for a sizable 
number of de Gasperi’s former con- 
servative adherents, at the same time 
that it was too “conservative” for a 
much smaller number of his liberal 
followers. 

Let us take, for example, the land 
reform in South Italy. One continues 
to find rather sensible and good peo- 
ple asserting that the reform is not 
being pushed on a large enough 
scale, due ta the pressure of landown- 
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ers among the Government’s support- 
ers. Now, leaving aside the economic 
aspect (specifically, the scarcity of 
money, which prevents encourage- 
ment of a larger investment program 
essential to land reform) , the Govern- 
ment—wherever it has expropriated 
and divided land—has_ generally 
alienated old adherents without win- 
ning new ones. The expropriated 
landowners have bitterly resented the 
Government’s revolutionary program, 
while the peasants have credited the 
Communists for the land they got 
and blamed the democrats for not 
getting enough. 

Had the Government pushed a 
more radical land program, it would 
have brought about severe disloca- 





tions in the social structure. One 
must not forget, furthermore, that 
radical and sudden reforms cannot 
be enacted by a regime which is 
based on the forces of moderation 
in society, and which does not have 
the powers of a revolutionary gov- 
ernment but only those of a demo- 
cratic one. The same applies to fiscal 
and other economic matters—espe- 
cially the former, because in the 
context of Italy’s social and economic 
fabric the new fiscal system, la legge 
Vanoni, represents considerable prog- 
ress on the road to democracy. 

No one denies, of course, that the 
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Government has made certain mis- 
takes, and that some of its efforts 
might have been better directed. But, 
in this writer’s view, none of the 
issues noted above goes to the heart 
of Italy’s problem: the absence of a 
democratic opposition, and the result- 
ant inability of the republic to tackle 
a whole series of fundamental prob- 
lems. 

The political structure of Italy is 
such that, in order to maintain a 
stable government, all the democratic 
parties must unite into a single com- 
bination. Consequently, no demo- 
cratic forces exist on the other side 
to channel the mood of opposition 
that any government is bound to 
generate. This dilemma is impossible 
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to resolve within the confines of the 
nation-state, because none of the root 
problems of Italy can be surmounted 
on a national scale. Indeed, such a 
government as the Italian is in no 
position to guarantee such things as 
an end to unemployment or even the 
security of the country, for the 
simple reason that any promises of 
that sort would be beyond its powers 
to fulfill. 

The people, on the other hand, 
will not give their allegiance to a 
government that is incapable of in- 
suring their prosperity and security. 
Only when national frontiers are de- 
stroyed and the nations of Western 
Europe surrender their sovereignty to 
a confederation will there be the 
hope, and the possibility, of solving 
the problems of Italy and winning 
the allegiance of her people. A united 
Europe, which would destroy the 
very raison d’étre of nationalism, is 
the only effective alternative to Com- 
munism, 

For this reason, I am inclined to 
believe that de Gasperi will work as 
hard and as rapidly as possible to- 
ward the federation of the Schuman 
Plan countries. His coalition has just 
enough of a majority (16 seats in 
the House and 13 in the Senate) to 
form a new government. It remains 
to be seen what kind of support he 
will get from the minor democratic 
parties, particularly from Saragat’s 
right-wing Socialists, who might de- 
cide that they can no longer afford 
to share the responsibilities of power. 


Should this view prevail among the 
Saragat group, de Gasperi might be 
forced to form a minority cabinet 
without the Socialists’ participation 
but with their parliamentary backing. 

De Gasperi will more than likely 
come under strong pressure from the 
Left and the Right to broaden the 
base of his cabinet. The pro-Commu- 
nist Nenni Socialists may try to shift 
the axis of government more in their 
direction, while the Monarchists 
(who are very close to the neo- 
Fascists) will pressure the Christian 
Democrats to drop their democratic 
allies (Saragat Socialists, Liberals 
and Republicans) and join forces 
with the Right. 

It is very difficult to foresee the 
outcome of this tug-of-war. On what 
basis, for example, might a coalition 
be formed with Nenni? Would he 
join the Government and leave the 
Communists out in the cold? If he 
did, the reaction of the Communists 
would be most interesting; although 
their line is based on “working-class 
unity,” they might have to “appease” 
Nenni (if he joined the Government) 
in order to maintain “unity.” The 
logical question is: What would be 
Nenni’s condition for joining the 
Government? Should he ask for key 
ministries, no bargain with the Chris- 
tian Democrats can be concluded. 
But the chances of success might be 
somewhat greater if he contented 
himself with minor positions in the 
Cabinet. 

The main obstacle in the path of 





NOTHING BUT THE TRUCE 


A truce is but a breathing spell, 


No garlands be you wreathing, 


And yet rejoice that those who might 


Be dying meanwhile, day or night, 


Have one more hour of breathing. 


—Richard Armour 





agreement between Nenni and the 
center is the right wing of the Chris. 
tian Democrats and, in particular, 
Professor Gedda, the leader of Catho. 
lic Action. These elements would pre. 
fer an alliance with the extreme 
rightist parties, and will resist with 
all their power the formation of a 
front with Nenni. The centrist wing 
of the Christian Democratic party 
and, above all, de Gasperi himself 
face an unpleasant situation. Al 
though they loathe Nenni for his 
ardent pro-Communist behavior, they 
cannot ignore the possible oppor. 
tunity to create a split between him 
and Togliatti by bringing him into 
the Government provided he accepts 
NATO and European unity—which 
Nenni is not unlikely to do, although 
in lukewarm fashion. 

On the other hand, de Gasperi 
might play with the idea of splitting 
the Monarchists from the neo-Fascists 
by inviting them to join the Gover 
ment. The Monarchists would be just 
as likely to accept the Atlantic Pact 
as Nenni’s Socialists (but would be 
less happy about European union), 
but would generally adopt a saccha- 
rine attitude toward the Government: 
a big problem, in their case as in 
Nenni’s, would also involve the dis 
position of key ministries. The road 
of concessions to the extreme Right 
is, however, very slippery. Such 4 
tie, once knotted, would become 
tighter and tighter, with the country 
eventually finding itself dominated 
by a semi-Fascist, semi-clerical re 
gime of the Franco-Salazar type. 

These seem the chief possibilities 
on the Italian scene at present. But 
other events, outside Italy, may wel 
alter the situation. The French attr 
tude on the EDC, the West German 
elections, the U.S. reaction to the 
Italian results—all of these could 
play a part in the ensuing drama of 
democracy in Italy. 
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Why Korea Balked at the Truce 


The little republic would be worse off than before the war started 


HAVE BEEN ASKED why President 

Syngman Rhee refuses to accept 
he present armistice terms. It is 
imply because he regards them as 
2 immediate death sentence to 
Korea and a grave threat to the con- 
tinued existence of the democratic 
vorld with which Korea has elected 
to stand. 

Dr. Rhee believes, with General 
lames Van Fleet, that a military vic- 
lory is now possible. Allied forces 
ave broken through the Communist 
lines on various occasions but have 
ud to give up the fruits of victory 
teause they were not authorized to 
pursue the enemy beyond the Thirty- 
tighth Parallel. Agreement with the 
Wtovisions of the present truce terms, 
Dr. Rhee believes, would make an 
Allied victory in the future next to 
mpossible and compel the UN forces 
0 accept an unnecessary defeat. 
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Under the present armistice terms, 
all UN aircraft will have to remain 
south of the truce line and all UN 
naval vessels will have to return from 
North Korean “coastal” waters, pre- 
sumably three miles off the North 
Korean coast. This means that there 
will be no obstacles to a future enemy 
build-up of supplies of men and 
matériel in North Korea. We will not 
then have advance notice of the loca- 
tion of enemy encampments and 
probable points of attack. We will 
not be able to observe enemy activity 
in the vital Manchurian airfields now 
subject to Allied aerial reconnais- 
sance. : 


The present truce terms also 
specify that the Allies withdraw their 
forces, reconnaissance teams and 


radar sets and instruments from some 
half-dozen North Korean islands 
lying off both coasts north of the 


present battleline. These islands have 
been an invaluable source of infor- 
mation about enemy activity. 

Under the proposed truce terms, 
the enemy will be permitted to re- 
build North Korean airfields up to 
the Thirty-eighth Parallel. This will 
place all of Korea within easy 
bomber range. Up to now, Allied 
bombings have forced all enemy air- 
craft to base beyond the Yalu; un- 
der the truce, South Korea would be 
subject to bombing by enemy air- 
power. 

Historically, Korea has played the 
role of a buffer state. Whenever 
Korea has been independent, China, 
Japan and Russia have been kept 
apart and the peace of Asia main- 
tained. With Korea as a bridge for 
Communist aggression, the rest of 
East Asia will be placed in great 
jeopardy. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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The strategic loss of Korea aside, 
what Asian nation in the future will 
elect to stand with the democratic 
world when efforts of 
fifty-three nations fail to defeat 
“North Korea”? President Rhee be- 
lieves that, unless the Communist 
aggressors in Korea are decisively 
repulsed, Asia will be lost and the 
United States will eventually find her- 
self a democratic oasis in a Commu- 


the united 


nist desert. 

President Rhee has little faith in 
the possibility of a negotiated re- 
unification of our country after a 
truce is signed. Berlin and Austria 
have remained divided for eight 
years. The Russian-American Joint 
in Seoul during 
October and November 1945, the 
spring of 1946, and again in the 
summer of 1947 to try to reach agree- 


Commission met 


ment on the withdrawal of Russian 
and American troops from Korea, 
but in vain. The UN Joint Commis- 
sion was prevented from going 
north of the Thirty-eighth Parallel 
it undertook to conduct the 
elections in Korea which established 
the duly elected and UN-recognized 
Government of the Republic of 
Korea. Instead, the Communists set 


when 


up their own one-party “People’s Re- 
public.” 

It is now argued that a truce would 
restore this situation, and that that 
is the best that can be expected un- 
der the circumstances. The plain fact 
is, however, that the situation de- 
scribed above cannot 
even if that were desirable (and it 
most emphatically is not). For what 
does a “return to the status quo” 


be restored. 


really mean? It means that a million 
Red Chinese troops will be based in 
North Korea, where there were none 
in 1950—and this after the Red 
Chinese have been termed aggressors 
in a United Nations General As- 
sembly resolution dated February 1, 
1951! It means, further, that what 
has all along been known to be an 
illegal regime never recognized by 
the UN—and formed, in fact, against 
earlier UN efforts to unite Korea— 
will now be given a kind of legality 





sanctified in an international agree- 
ment. It means that the southern por- 
tion of Korea will emerge from the 
truce talks a wasteland fertilized by 
millions of civilian and military cas- 
ualties—hardly the status quo that 
existed in 1950. 

It is also argued that the United 
Nations never undertook to unify 
Korea by force, hence it is fulfilling 
its obligation by arranging a truce 
at roughly the Thirty-eighth Parallel. 
But this does not accord with the 
facts. In October 1950, the United 
Nations armies advanced across the 
Parallel into North Korea. What 
were they doing there? Why, they 
were attempting to unify Korea by 
force—in accordance with a UN 
declaration of October 7, 1950, which 
stated that the avowed aim of the 
UN was to unite Korea under a free 
government. In view of this, who 
can deny that the UN has retreated 
from the original goal it set itself? 

Although the Communist regime in 
the north was never recognized by 
the UN, it has been given de facto 
the UN Command 
during the truce negotiations. The 
puppets have 
been represented at the truce table, 


recognition by 


Communist northern 
and have had a deciding voice there 
all along. On the other hand, the 
the Republic of 
Korea, which the UN recognizes as 


Government of 


RHEE: 


‘VICTORY IS POSSIBLE’ 








the only legal governing body in 
Korea, has not been included as g 
party to the negotiations. First Ad. 
miral Turner Joy, and now General 
William Harrison, is the Allied 
spokesman. General Paik, Chief of 
Staff of the ROK Army, was allowed 
to sit in on the truce sessions but 
never had a voice. Part of the time, 
he was not even allowed to report to 
President Rhee or to receive instruc. 
tions. 

Since May 7, 1953, Major General 
Duk-Shim Choi has been attending 
the Panmunjom meetings on behalf 
of Korea, and has been permitted 
to report to President Rhee and to 
make recommendations—but he did 
not possess the power to negotiate 
for Korea. We learned the pro 
visions of the present truce only one 
hour before they were submitted to 
the Communist enemy! 

President Rhee has requested « 
mutual-defense pact between Kore: 
and the United States before he signs 
the truce. This is needed to give 
some assurance of support to the 
Korean people, and to balance the 
military pact which the Communis 
puppet regime in North Korea hes 
with Red China and which the latter, 
in turn, has with Russia. Without the 
aid of the democratic world, we shall 
not be able to cope with the armed 
might the Communists will be per 
mitted to build up across the Thirty: 
eighth Parallel. To sign the truce 
agreement without such a military 
alliance would be to commit national 
suicide and open the way for Com 
munist conquest of the rest of the 
world. 

We Koreans feel that any satit 
factory settlement concerning Kores 
must include punishment of th 
aggressors and unification of Kore 
in order to establish collective secur 
ity for all nations. This alone vill 
force the Communists to abandot 
their ambition to conquer the world. 

We regard the present truce agre’ 
ment as so appeasement-minded # 
to appear to be a surrender that mus 
lead to disaster for the entire dem> 
cratic world. 
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BOHN 


EAR MR. PRESIDENT: 

In your famous report to the 
nation on June 3, you said that your 
mail runs to an average of 3,000 let- 
ters a day. As one contributor to so 
capacious a basket, I cannot expect 
much attention. And yet I feel moved 
to write. 

My first motive is simple and per- 
sonal. | was present at a great Ameri- 
can Legion convention which you 
addressed when you returned from 
Europe in 1945. I shall never forget 
the impression you made. When you 
looked out over the audience and 
men rose everywhere to call to you 
by your familiar nickname, it was 
as if you were taking all those thou- 
sands into your arms. There was 
something warm and good about the 
currents that flowed back and forth. 
From what I saw of you that after- 
noon, I know that you love human 
beings and that you desire above all 
things to serve well in the great of- 
fice to which you have been called. 
And now many intelligent observers 
are becoming skeptical about you. 

My second reason for writing is 
more to the point. I am an old man. 
| can remember fourteen Presidents 
of the United States. The first was 
James A. Garfield, who lived near 
my birthplace and whom I used to 
see driving past my home. Observing 
these fourteen men and taking ac- 
count of their successes and failures 
gives me a thought which it seems 
worthwhile to pass on to you. Of the 
Presidents whom I recall, a number 
were definite failures. But four of 
them have been generally recognized 
a8 great men, as successes in the task 
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By William E. Bohn 


An Open Letter 
To Eisenhower 


of national leadership. They were: 
Grover Cleveland, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The records of these 
men, what made them stand out, 
should, I think, be interesting to you. 
The clue to my notion of what dis- 
tinguishes a great President from 
an average one I take from the re- 
port of a Washington correspondent 
which I read a long time ago. Among 
the men who reached the top place 
in politics, the one whom I recall 
most vividly is William McKinley. 
My friends always grin when I start 
to recount my experiences in con- 
nection with this great opponent of 
free silver and free trade. Because 
I happened to be president of the 
Republican club of my little college 
out in Ohio, I had the honor of fill- 
ing a humble niche in the famous 
front-porch campaign of 1896. I 
stood on the wide verandah of the 
candidate’s home and presented him, 
in the name of my school, with an 
American flag. McKinley knew pre- 
cisely what to say to a crowd of 
young people to tie them into his 
campaign and make them think he 
was the greatest man in the world. 
For a considerable time, I followed 
this man with loyalty and enthusi- 
asm. He was a man of great talents 
and many virtues. In some ways, 
you resemble him. He spoke with 
sincerity and eloquence..He had a 
genius for friendship. He had pre- 
cisely the qualities which made 
successful politics as easy and natu- 
ral as breathing. He merely had to 
do what came naturally—and differ- 
ences were ironed out. He required 


no special effort to win over Sena- 
tors and Representatives to the sup- 
port of any measures which he fa- 
vored. His second election by a great 
majority was a foregone conclusion. 

It was but a short time after this 
second election that an assassin’s bul- 
let sent this popular figure to his 
grave. Automatically, his place was 
filled by a young fellow who had 
been put into the Vice Presidential 
office with the thought of consigning 
him to political oblivion for good 
and all. In New York City and State, 
Theodore Roosevelt had made a 
reputation as a roistering reformer. 
The aforementioned Washington cor- 
respondent’s story was written some 
weeks after the man with the big 
stick took his place in the White 
House. It started with a description 
of the worry and unease which were 
beginning to invade the capital. Un- 
der McKinley, everything had been 
quiet and pleasant. But now, under 
this rambunctious big-stick wielder, 
no one knew what to expect. He had 
the craziest notions about corpora- 
tions and national resources. And 
when he wanted anything, he went 
after it without regard for anyone’s 
feelings. The national capital was no 
longer a nice, quiet, comfortable 
place where a politician could take 
his ease. 

Historians looking back on those 
days arrive at a different judgment. 
The smooth and gentle McKinley 
left no mark on his country’s history. 
The cantankerous Theodore Roose- 
velt is regarded as a great man even 
by those who dislike him. Look, Mr. 
President, at the other three of your 
predecessors whom I have men- 
tioned: Cleveland, Wilson and the 
second Roosevelt. Every one of them 
mapped out a definite program and 
then stood up and fought for it. 
They made enemies. Often enough, 
they got excited and called people 
names. Men who are worth anything 
always make enemies. From the foot- 
prints which these men have left on 
the sands of time, you can easily 
guess the message which I wish to 
convey. 
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By Victor Alba 


Peron’s °Encirelement’ 


The Argentine dictator 
tries to isolate the U.S. 


Mexico City 

T MAY SEEM fanciful to say that 

Gen. Juan Perén plans to lay siege 
to Washington, to “encircle” the U.S. 
State Department. Yet the facts are 
clear. It is the Argentine dictator’s 
strategy, if not to lay literal siege to 
the United States, at least to isolate 
it from its Latin American neighbors. 
The more difficult Argentina’s domes- 
tic situation becomes, the more trucu- 
lent Perén becomes in his foreign 
policy. 

In his seven years in power, Perén 
has had brilliant, if not successful, 
economic and financial advisers, as 
well as effective agitators, police offi- 
cers and trade-union agents. He has 
not had a single comparable opera- 
tive in the diplomatic field. Yet, de- 
spite this weakness, it is in this area 
that Peronism has achieved its great- 
est successes. And, now that things 
are going badly in Buenos Aires, it 
is through diplomatic triumphs that 
Perén is able to maintain himself. 

The Perén regime is nowhere near 


final defeat. It has resources at hand 
which assure it of stability for a long 
time. But decomposition has set in. 
Since the death of Eva Perén, the 
dictator has twisted and turned in 
ways which betray his fears and un- 
certainties with regard to domestic 
policies. 

To begin with, he had the idea of 
abandoning his demagogic pretenses 
and coming to terms again with the 
capitalist elements which he had rep- 
resented at the start of his career. He 
made approaches to Washington in 
the hope of securing credits which 
would have assured him the support 
of the industrialists. This failed. Then 
he tried to put pressure on the State 
Department by means of a little 
blackmail: He had his Ambassador 
to Moscow, Leopoldo Bravo. visit 
Stalin to broach the subject of # 
commercial agreement. 

In the meantime, Perén’s political 
position was becoming weaker. The 
Army, the big landowners, the inde- 
pendent union leaders and the Social- 
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ists were all increasing their pressure 
ainst the regime. This coincided 
with the discovery of a number of 
cooked deals involving prominent 
figures in the Government, which re- 
ulted in the suicide, possibly forced. 
of Eva Perén’s brother, Juan Duarte, 
the General’s personal secretary. 
Moreover, a kilo of bread, which 
was officially priced at 2 pesos, was 
slling for 20 on the black market. 

At this point, Perén decided to 
take a personal hand in things. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks of April, he 
delivered three speeches. The third 
was interrupted by the throwing of 
two bombs. In the excitement which 
followed, groups of Peronist agita- 
tors attacked the offices of the 
opposition parties, and burned the 
establishment of La Vanguardia, the 
Socialist daily, banned since 1947, 
and the House of the People, includ- 
ing a unique library which was 
housed within it. 

It is curious that the foreign press. 
in its coverage of these events. de- 
voted more space to the assault on 
the fashionable Jockey Club and the 
Radical and Democratic parties than 
to the wrecking of the House of the 
People. although the violence was 
primarily directed against the Social- 
ist party headquarters. The press has 
also overlooked the significant fact 
that the various offices of the Com- 
munist party were not even noticed 
by the Peronist mob. News dis- 
patches mention the arrest of Radi- 
cals and Democrats, the men who 
kept Argentina neutral during World 
War II and who made Perén’s rise 
possible. But they have largely over- 
looked the arrest of intellectuals and 
Socialists, the men who first warned 
against the danger of Peronism and 
who fought to bring their country 
into the war on the side of the Allies. 
Few have reported the detention of 
people like Victoria Campo, Editor 
of the magazine Sur; Francisco 
Romero, Latin America’s leading phi- 
losopher: and Nicolas Repetto (now 
more than 83 years old) and Alfredo 
Palacios, founders of the Argentine 
Socialist party and authors of a pro- 
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gram of social legislation far more 
effective than Perén’s _ political 
charity. 

The press has been equally defi- 
cient in its reporting of another im- 
portant development: Perén’s current 
search for new foreign allies. Until 
recently, he had relied chiefly on mili- 
tarists and fascistic groups like Gen- 
eral Odria of Peru and the Bolivian 
MNR party. But he was conscious 
of the fact that, until he attracted ele- 
ments from the Left, his policy of 
isolating the United States could not 
succeed, for his “anti-imperialism” 
would continue to be regarded as 
mere demagogy. 

Perén’s first victory in this direc- 
tion came on his visit to Chile last 
March, when Manuel Seoane, head of 
the Peruvian APRA party, paid him 
a visit, and the Chilean Communist 
poet, Pablo Neruda, invited him to 
speak at the university. The Com- 
munists and apristas had long been 
enemies, but in the cause of Perén 
they composed their differences. 

Although no official announce- 
ment has been made, I can state 
positively that an agreement was con- 
cluded between Perén and the APRA 
(without the approval of Raul Haya 
de la Torre, the party chief, who is 
still a refugee in the Colombian Em- 
bassy in Lima). Perén promised his 
new allies not to conclude a trade 
agreement with Odria, the Peruvian 
dictator (an agreement he could not 
have kept anyway, since Argentina is 
not currently producing enough meat 
and wheat for domestic consump- 
tion), and to press Bolivia to grant 
free passage of the Peruvian frontier 
to apristas. The APRA, which hopes 
to overturn Odria with the aid of 
this pact, has agreed in return to 
support Perén in its propaganda and, 
later, when it is in power, on the 
diplomatic level. Perén.has_ thus 
legitimized his “anti-imperialism” 
with the APRA’s prestige, while the 
APRA has sold its prestige for 
Perén’s hypothetical and highly com- 
promising support. 

Certain members of the Venezue- 
lan Accién Democratica party visited 


Peron shortly thereafter in the hope 
of negotiating a similar deal but 
were disowned by their leaders, 
Romulo Gallegos and Romulo Betan- 
court. In this instance, Perén failed. 
Elsewhere, however, he scored an- 
other important victory. Heretofore, 
Mexico has been immune to Peronist 
penetration. But some days ago José 
R. Colin, theoretician of the princi- 
pal opposition party headed by Gen- 
eral Henriquez Guzman, published 
an article in defense of the Argentine 
dictator. Moreover, Perén has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining favorable state- 
ments from several supposedly anti- 
Communist Mexican groups, which 
have shown a curious willingness to 
overlook his overtures to Moscow. 

The fact is that Perén recognized 
more quickly than did Washington 
the importance of reaching an under- 
standing with the nationalist groups 
of Latin America. It is true that he 
has been able to seduce only one so 
far, but we cannot be sure that others 
will not fall under his spell before 
long. These groups’ resentment at 
Washington’s indifference to the rise 
of dictators in their countries - is 
greater than their ideological opposi- 
tion to Perén. 

It is, of course, easy to criticize 
when one lacks the responsibility that 
goes with power. But events in Latin 
America. which are centering more 
and more about Buenos Aires, show 
that something is radically wrong 
with U.S. strategy in that area. 

Perén’s domestic situation is so 
weak that one would naturally have 
expected it to bar any victories for 
Argentina in the foreign arena. 
Washington’s laissez-faire policies, its 
lack of a consistent approach to the 
question of recognizing regimes es- 
tablished by force, and the feeble 
assistance given to democratic gov- 
ernments demonstrate that what we 
have been witnessing is not so much 
Peronist victories as U.S. defeats. If 
the State Department does not soon 
awaken to this fact, then Washing- 
ton’s isolation in this hemisphere and 
the isolation of all democratic forces 
in Latin America will be inevitable. 








U.S. FOREIGN POLICY: 
WHO MAKES IT? 


Our former High Commissioner in Germany analyzes the rise in military influence 


and suggests how civilian authority can be reasserted 


By John J. McCloy 


COMPLETE EXAMINATION of policy-making would 

deal with the role of the President, the Congress, 
the National Security Council, the State Department, the 
Treasury and Federal Reserve, and others. It is beyond 
the scope of this article to undertake such a survey. One 
aspect will be covered here—the relationship between 
the civilian and military in the making of policy. 

Now it is a cardinal principle of our democratic society 
that military organizations must be subordinate to civil- 
ian authority. In a democracy, force must always remain 
a tool of the democratic state. This principle has been 
stated and restated during the course of our nation’s his- 
tory. In recent years, however, there has been deep ap- 
prehension that the principle has been impaired by the 


growing influence of military considerations and per 
sonalities. It is a concern which has been expressed by 
both political and military leaders of high standing. 
If we are to see the problem in perspective, we mus 
keep in mind that military considerations have, over our 
whole history, played a small part in our nation’s coun 
cils. Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of State and 
War, who was always steadfast in upholding the doctrine 
of civil supremacy, was deeply impressed with the inade 
quacies and the lack of continuity in our military policy. 
He believed that this was induced by failure of ow 
political leaders to interest themselves in military affairs 
Mr. Stimson frequently said that, in the days of the Wik 
liam Howard Taft Administration, when he was Secre 
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In the last decade and a half, John J. McCloy (cut at left) has seen the mak- 
ing of U.S. foreign policy from several vantage points: An AEF captain in 
World War I and a successful banker between the wars, Mr. MeCloy was 
appointed special counselor to War Secretary Stimson in 1940. From November 
1941 to November 1945, he was Assistant Secretary of War. From 1947 to 
1949, he was President of the World Bank under the UN. And, from 1949 
through 1952, he served as United States High Commissioner for Germany. Now 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Chase National Bank, Mr. McCloy 
brings to this discussion direct und authoritative knowledge of policy-making 
problems from both the military and civilian points of view. His treatment 
here of war and postwar diplomacy is abridged by permission of the publishers 
from his book, The Challenge to American Foreign Policy, to be published 
by the Harvard University Press cn July 6 (Copyright 1953: The President and 
Fellows of Harvard College). The editors feel that Mr. McCloy has raised vital 
questions about the future operation of our foreign policy; his account of the 
1945 discussions of an invasion of Japan is, we believe, a shocking commen- 
tary on the abdication of political leadership to unimaginative military minds. 
In view of the record Mr. McCloy unfolds, it befits our highest leaders—mili- 
tary and civilian—to study the specific rec dations he has submitted. 
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wy of War for the first time, the tendency of other 
yanches of the Government to ignore military or secur- 
iy considerations was both marked and unwise. 

Military considerations have been slighted in the de- 
emination of our actions despite our rather belligerent 





utional history. For the greater part of our history. 
ailitary budgets were small affairs. Apart from the at- 
uchment that a few Senators or Congressmen had for 
uval or military installations in their states or districts, 
» interest of consequence could be aroused in military 
matters. 

During the period when there were no apprehensions 
regarding military influence in our Government, many 
nistakes were made because the recommendations of the 





ofessionals were not followed. Shortly after World 
War I, General Pershing, with the assistance of George 
Marshall, advocated a sound military policy. Partly be- 
cause of our then isolationist sentiment, but more im- 
wrtantly because of a traditional tendency to disregard 
nilitary considerations except in time of actual emer- 
rency, the adoption of such a plan was prevented. Failure 
to establish a defense program obviously left us without 
influence when Hitler began to threaten world peace. 

From this condition to the enormous development of 
our military and naval strength in World War II was 
indeed a mighty step. If military and naval agencies sud- 
denly became unduly powerful, part of the blame must 
be ascribed to the fact that there was no habit or prece- 
dent in the adjustment of military-political considerations 
during the barren period. Consequently, there was no 
adequate machinery in existence when war came. 

This imbalance in the past certainly does not justify 
areverse imbalance in the present. But conditions have 
greatly changed. The single most influential domestic 
factor in the growth of military influence lies in the size 
of the defense budget. Robert Lovett, former Secretary 
of Defense, has pointed out the astronomical propor- 
tions of the business that he ran. It dwarfs the accumula- 
tion of most of the big industries of the country. 

The deep political and economic implications of our 
assumption of world leadership, and of the growth of 
our military power, unfortunately did not lead to a cor- 
responding increase in the influence, prestige or capacity 
of the civilian agencies of our Government. Indeed, with 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, there was almost a com- 
plete abandonment by the political agencies. of any 
further direction of foreign affairs except in the non- 
combatant areas. This may have been influenced to a 
degree by a conflict of personalities in the State Depart- 
ment. But there was a deeper reason: The isolationism 
of the 1920-1940 period had produced a vacuum; the 
State Department did not have, indeed was not encour- 
aged to have, any political aims in the world. More 
thinking along political lines was being done and being 
asserted in the Munitions Building—this was before the 
Pentagon era—than in the old State Building. 
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It was due in large part to the experience and inclina- 
tions of Secretary Stimson that this political-military 
thinking was encouraged in the War Department. It was 
due to this initiative that regular meetings between the 
Secretaries of State, Navy and War were set up to deal 
with such questions. The meetings were helpful, but, as 
there was no secretariat to regularize procedures and no 
authority to carry judgments through to action, they 
were only spasmodically effective. 

Another factor of considerable importance during the 
war helped materially to increase the power and prestige 
of the military. It lay in the personality of the President 
and his strong disposition to deal as Commander-in- 
Chief with the uniformed officers of the armed forces to 
the exclusion not only of the Secretary of State but also 
of the Secretaries of War and Navy. In matters relating 
to the Navy, the President felt little need for intermediate 
civilian advice. Although President Roosevelt had a very 
high respect for Mr. Stimson, it was his habit to consult 
him relatively infrequently and only on the broadest 
Army and Air Force questions. The President preferred 
to go directly to General Marshall and to General Henry 
H. Arnold, wartime Air Force Chief of Staff, or, through 
Harry Hopkins or Admiral William D. Leahy, the Presi- 
dent’s personal chief of staff, to these officers or others 
on matters related to military operations. This led to a 
disposition to get on with winning the war as quickly 
as possible to the exclusion of political objectives. 

The President’s consultations with his uniformed of- 
ficers—unlike those of his distinguished colleague in 
victory, Mr. Churchill—rarely resulted in the imposition 
of his views on the military, but rather in his acceptance, 
alzuost without question, of the views of the military. 

A factor of great importance in the influence of the 
military in the United States is the habit of direct con- 
tact of the uniformed officers with Congress. Long be- 
fore the war, the ability of officers to make this contact 
and cement their relations with the legislature had tended 
to dilute the influence of the civilian members of the de- 
fense agencies in their Congressional relations. 

Contacts are made and hearings are scheduled as a 
matter of routine, with little or no intervention on the 
part of civilians. This is not the result of a sinister con- 
spiracy by any means, and there have been few instances 
where the relationship has been abused. It is because the 
defense departments are so organized that there are 
simply not enough civilians sufficiently well informed and 
experienced to be able to handle all the necessary rela- 
tionships between the defense agencies and Congress. 
During the war, even with the great influx to Washing- 
tion of civilians in the production and procurement 
field, Congress tended to place its greatest reliance upon 
the uniformed officers. Moreover, Congressmen insisted 
on dealing directly with the officers. Under these circum- 
stances, the better-prepared men of the uniformed forces 
quite naturally asserted the larger influence. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGK 
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POLICY CONTINVED 


The habit of confining large questions on the conduct 
of the war to purely military considerations, which 
President Roosevelt instituted and which was almost un- 
consciously carried on by his successor, was strikingly 
exemplified by a conference which took place in the 
White House in June 1945. 

After the surrender of the German forces. but before 
Potsdam and before the Japanese surrender. President 


Truman, at the instigation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
called a meeting to consider our future campaign against 
Japan. The particular question posed was whether an 





President Roosevelt, says Mr. McCloy, preferred to deal directly 
with military officers. Two of the top war policymakers, therefore, 
were Admiral Ernest King (left) and General George C. Marshall. 


attack should be launched on the main islands of Japan 
and, if so, which ones. But the general question presented 
related to the whole course of future operations necessary 
to bring about a Japanese surrender. 

The Joint Chiefs were present. The Secretary of War 
was present, for at least a part of the time, and one of his 
representatives. Neither the Secretary of State nor any 
of his representatives attended. 

After putting the question to the President. the Joint 
Chiefs proposed an early attack on Kyushu, presenting 
an estimate of the time necessary to mount the attack, 
the likely casualties, and the probable results. It was 
suggested that this attack should be followed up by a 
much heavier one on Honshu and across the Tokyo plain. 

The prospect of an attack on the main Japanese 
islands, even at that late date, was not too attractive. 
Memories of the beaches and uplands of Tarawa, Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa were in everyone’s minds, yet no 
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alternative to this course was proposed. The Chiefs of 
Staff of the respective services were unanimous as to 
the necessity of the operation. 

The President, conscious of his heavy responsibility, 
individually polled all the Chiefs present and then ren. 
dered his decision: Attack Kyushu; plan for Honshu, but 
return for further instructions before the preparations 
arrived at a point beyond which there would not be 
further opportunity for a free choice on the part of the 
President. 

It is necessary for a full understanding of this incident 
to recall for a moment the background of the confer. 
ence. The greatest enemy military force in Europe had 
recently surrendered without condition. Great Britain 
and the United States possessed between them what was 
incomparably the greatest naval force the world had ever 
seen. We possessed an air superiority over Japan so over. 
whelming as to be almost fantastic. 

We had an impregnable moral position before Japan 
and the world. We had advanced across the Pacific to 
the main islands after an act of outrageous aggression 
on the part of Japan. On top of it all, we possessed the 
secret of the atom bomb. All present in the room knew 
that the scientists and engineers working on that project 
had given definite assurances that, within a very short 
period of time, an atomic explosion embodying military 
consequences of great significance would occur. 

After the President’s decision had been made and the 
conference was breaking up. an official, not theretofore 
participating. suggested that serious attention be given 
to a political attempt to end the war. The meeting fel 
into a tailspin, but, after control was recovered, the idea 
appealed to several present. It appealed particularly to 
the President, and to one member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff who, by the way, was the one member of that 
body who had no responsibility to a particular service. 

It was also at this meeting that the suggestion was 
first broached that warning be given the Japanese of our 
possession of the bomb before we dropped it. Although 
all present were “cleared,” the uninhibited mention of 
the “best-kept secret of the war” caused a sense of shock 
even among that select group. 

Now this incident indicates that, at that time, everyone 
was so intent on winning the war by military means that 
the introduction of political considerations was almost 
accidental. It cannot be charged against the military that 
they did not initially put forward the suggestion of 
political action. It was not their job to do so. Nor did 
any one of them oppose the thought of political action, 
though several of the Chiefs were not too happy about 
it. Not one of the Chiefs, or the Secretary, thought wel 
of a bomb warning, an effective argument being that 
no one could be certain, in spite of the assurances of the 
scientists, that the “thing would go off.” We had not 
yet had the benefit of the Alamogordo test. 

As a result of the meeting, a rather hastily composed 
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gaper was drawn up. It embodied the idea which later 
formed the basis of the appeal to the Japanese to sur- 
render. That proposal, it will be recalled, was brusquely 
refused by the Japanese Government. Yet, as we now 
know, it did provoke considerable discussion and di- 
vergence of opinion among the Japanese military leaders 
and politicians. It is interesting to speculate whether, 
better prepared, this proposal might not have included 
statements of the policy which we put into effect in 
Japan almost immediately after the war ended. Such a 
proposal might well have induced surrender without the 
we of the bomb. What effect that might have had on 
postwar developments is a subject worthy of conjecture. 

Although no one from the State Department was 
present at the conference which has been described, 
Joseph Grew for some time had been most energetically 
urging a political approach to the Japanese, but his 
thoughts never seemed to have effectively gotten to the 
White House, at least prior to the June meeting. 

Though we have a tendency to blame the decisions 
that were taken at Yalta and Potsdam for many of the 
postwar difficulties with the Soviet Union, events were 
forming a postwar pattern before those conferences ever 
took place. We concentrated so heavily on the actual 
conduct of the war that we overlooked the need for 
political thinking. We acted as if we were utterly un- 
aware of the fully advertised objectives of the Commu- 
nists and of earlier disclosures of their methods of op- 
eration. The pressing danger of a Nazi victory, of course, 
helped to blind us. But certainly too little emphasis was 
placed on such collateral political considerations as the 
likely course of postwar Soviet policy. In condemning 
the Government, however, we must recall that few people 
outside the Government took a different view. There was 
little or no hard-headed analysis of Soviet intentions on 
the part of intellectuals or any other public-opinion lead- 
ers of the time. 

The events and considerations described here make 
this conclusion evident: Our military leaders must have 
the widest appreciation of the limiting and tempering 
influence of political and economic considerations upon 
courses of action which strictly military considerations 
would dictate. This does not mean that it is the job of the 
military to work out political solutions. It does mean that 
the military must have a deeper understanding of the 
telationship of political and economic problems to mili- 
tary matters. They must be prepared to cooperate in 
working out combined solutions in which military aspects 
may have to be modified or even sacrificed in order to 
give the necessary weight to considerations of a politi- 
cal, economic or psychological nature. 

Our military people have made large strides in recent 
years in broadening their understanding of the non- 
military factors involved in policy. Perhaps one of the 
Teasons may be institutional. The breadth of thinking 
in political matters at the National War College, ad- 


ministered directly by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is im- 
pressive. It is interesting that there is no similar civilian 
or State Department school to which future generals 
may repair to receive training in political and economic 
studies. The Foreign Service Institute, as at present con- 
stituted, does not remotely resemble the National War 
College. Such an institution, if it existed, might help the 
military become as aware of political interests as State 
Department officials are of military considerations. 

Although it has been suggested that the name of the 
War College be changed and that it be conducted as a 
joint operation of the Departments of State and Defense, 
there is reason to doubt whether this is the full solution. 
State Department officers require a greater sophistication 
in political matters than the War College now gives. 
Although future generals are rather well equipped poli- 
tically by its courses for their military duties, this in- 
struction does not go far enough for future political 
leaders. Military officers should certainly not be excluded 
from attaining fuller political sophistication, nor should 
a political college, such as suggested here, fail to deal 
seriously with military matters. There are some who feel 
that such a course would be better conducted in our 
universities or in a number of institutions connected 
with universities throughout the country. The advantage 
which the Government institution has is that it is closer 
to the center of responsibility and to the realities of 
policy-making. 

Uniformed officers should have wide contacts and a 
constant interchange of ideas with the civilian heads of 
the defense departments. There is, or at least there used 
to be, a definite and sometimes studied tendency in some 
quarters for the professionals to go about their business 
unafflicted by civilian influence. Secretary Forrestal used 
to refer to the analogy of an ant riding a log on its way 
down the Mississippi River and feeling very puffed up 
about it. Civilians in the defense departments, including 
himself, he used to say, sometimes thought they were 
directing a very large operation, but all they were doing, 
unless they made themselves quite obnoxious, was to go 
along for the ride. 

Serious consideration should now be given to: 

1. Making the Joint Chiefs of Staff more independent 
of their respective services while retaining authority over 
operations with their command; 

2. Having the Joint Chiefs of Staff normally report 
through the Defense Secretary to the President: 

3. Re-surveying the relationship between uniformed 
officers and Congress. 

What can we do to raise civilian influence, and par- 
ticularly the State Department, to the level of its duties 
and responsibilities? 

In the first place, we must have at home the machinery 
for maintaining a proper balance of the political, military 
and economic interests. The National Security Council 
was established to do this, but it is not yet in a position 
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to meet the full need. Above all, we must have officials 
in the State Department who have political vision and 
the ability to foresee and act upon vital world problems. 
Though they must have a full realization of the limita- 
tions which military and economic considerations im- 
pose, they must have courage, initiative and force in the 
political field. There must be a greater sense of the 
urgency of anticipating problems. They must be pre- 
pared to put forward creative proposals, and they must 
not fold up at the first negative paper which emanates 
from the Pentagon. 

Now these are generalities, but they have great impli- 
cations in terms of the tradition and personnel of the 
State Department. They involve a shedding of the stulti- 
fying process of too much cable-sending and -answering. 

The routine of Foreign Service work as it is now 
carried on does not attract the more active and energetic 
types of minds. Anticipation of trouble, and finding con- 
structive means to avoid it, are activities which are not 
sufficiently developed or applauded. Many thorny but 
observable problems have been heading toward us for 
a long time, but the tendency has been to put off dealing 
with them, partly because of the succession of current 
headaches but also just because they are troublesome. 
For example, such matters as the Saar and the Kuriles 
ought to have been dealt with earlier when each of them 
was much easier of solution. The attack on long-range 
problems like the development of Asia and Africa ought 
not to be further postponed. 

Some form of institutional training should be devised 
to stimulate the qualities needed by our Foreign Service 
officers. We can learn from the experience of other serv- 
ices. The school system of the military and naval forces 
is well worth considering. Graduating from one of the 
armed-forces academies, the young officer is imbued 
with a sense of dedication to his country and his work 
at the same time that he is receiving his technical train- 
ing. Every few years, the most promising military officers 
are sent back to school, sometimes to a service school. 
frequently to a university. The best go on to Command 
and General Staff schools, and finally to the National 
War College. They have the consciousness that they are 
being trained for high positions and responsibility. They 
are not sent to school because they can be spared, but 
because they give promise. The State Department might 
well copy this pattern. The emergence of the Far East. 
Middle East, Near East and Africa into the forefront of 
our policy would justify by itself more intensive and 
continued study through such an institution. 

There is another important deficiency in the State 
Department. Not enough responsibility is delegated to 
the men in the field. This is not a situation that can be 
easily overcome. Congress has been reluctant to permit 
the State Department to exercise wide authority. Conse- 
quently, the State Department cannot delegate to its of- 
ficers authority which it does not itself fully possess. The 
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military has this authority. Once a course of action has 
been determined, the military gives its theater and area 
commanders definite authority to carry out the policy. 

Despite these difficulties. there is need and there is 
room for greater decentralization of authority in the 
State Department. Without it. young men are not en. 
couraged to develop the assurance and initiative neces. 
sary to fill important policy-making posts. Thus, they are 
prone to yield a political position to strongly stated mili- 
tary considerations backed by all the prestige and in- 
cidental influence which the uniform can muster. 

There have been men in the State Department who 
have had invaluable experience in the exercise of author. 
ity. They received it largely in connection with overseas 
occupation work, where, by necessity, the lines of au- 
thority back to Washington have been less tight than is 
usually the case. Many of these men have not been For- 
eign Service officers in the technical sense, and they have 
frequently found difficulty in obtaining positions within 
the Department. This illustrates the fact that, without a 
more competitive system of training and experience 
than exists at present, and without the establishment of 
career planning and management. too much emphasis is 
placed upon personal relationships. 

In view of the extensive requirements which our role 
of world leadership places upon us for knowledgeable 
public servants, there is need for a sort of “Royal 
Commission” to give high-level consideration to the 
following: 

I. The requirements of Government and private in- 
dustry for men and women with broad backgrounds in 
foreign affairs; 

2. The establishment of a new governmental school 
of foreign affairs for civilians in Government which 
would develop men and women capable of insuring civil- 
ian domination in the conduct of our foreign relations. 

There is always danger of oversimplification or ex- 
aggeration in comments on the State Department. The 
problem of increased civilian influence must not be 
treated as a matter which can be brought about simply 
by issuing an order or passing a law. Some devices can 
be properly employed to restore a proper balance. Pri- 
marily, the need is constantly to stimulate, train and test 
Foreign Service officers to the point where they can 
stand up for their political judgments against pressures 
with a confidence born of their own active competence 
and responsibility. With such competence and conf: 
dence, civilian authority can overcome barriers and 
effectively reassert its role of leadership in foreign affairs. 

Our primary objective is to find the ways and means 
to create sound and constructive policy, policy which will 
be best designed to protect our security and that of the 
free world. It is essential that the civilian agencies should 
be stimulated to think along these lines. Only in this 
way will the quality of civilian thinking merit the inflw 
ence it can and should assert in a democratic society. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


America: Pragmatism, Not Dogmatism 


Reviewed by Reinhold Niebuhr 


Author, “The Irony of American 
History” and other books 


The Genius of American Politics. 
By Daniel Boorstin. 
Chicago. 201 pp. $3.25. 


PROFESSOR BoorsTIN has given us 
afresh and, on the whole, valid in- 
terpretation of American political 
life. His thesis can be simply stated: 
Americans are pragmatic in temper 
and are little given to political 
theory. They do not elaborate theory 
because they assume that they have 
atheory which is more than a theory: 
It is a “way of life,” which was in- 
itiated by our founding fathers and 
which it is our business merely to 
explicate. The fact that our nation 
was originally 
merely a new nation but a nation 
with a special purpose has lent an 
aura to our national life which dis- 
ecourages theory and encourages a 
pragmatic approach to all issues. 

In support of this thesis, the author 
adduces some very impressive evi- 
dence. He emphasizes that the Decla- 
ration of Independence was primarily 


conceived as _ not 


a recital of grievances, just as the 
Revolution was prompted not so 
much by ideological considerations 
as by a thoroughly English desire to 
win restitution of ancient rights. He 
is rather inclined to underestimate 
the force of the Preamble of the 
Declaration and the role of Jefferson 
as philosopher of the Revolution, 
though it is true that Jefferson, de- 
spite the influence of the French 
Enlightenment upon him, was in- 
clined to emphasize the effect of a 
new continent upon political ideas 
rather than to press the legitimacy 
of the ideas themselves. 

Boorstin is particularly effective in 
dealing with the Puritan roots of 
American life, showing that the 
Puritan religion was admirably suit- 
ed to help preserve a precarious set- 
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tlement in the wilderness but was 
corroded by success, thus producing 
its transformation into Yankeeism. 
He follows de Tocqueville in observ- 
ing the pragmatic character of 
American religion and cites a good 
deal of evidence to prove that the 
Christian faith shades off into the 


LINCOLN: NON-IDEOLOGICAL 


general glorification of American life 
expounded in the business and serv- 
ice clubs and now generally desig- 
nated as “Rotarian.” It does not 
require much effort to prove the 
pragmatic nature of Lincoln’s politics 
in contrast to the more consistent 
ideology of the abolition movement, 
and the non-ideological character of 
American politics since the Civil War. 

Thus, Boorstin has given us a con- 
sistent, plausible and, on the whole, 
illuminating account of American 
life. It has only two defects: It is too 
consistent and it looks at America 


too much in terms of comparison 
with Continental Europe rather than 
England. In viewing and extolling 
American pragmatic wisdom in com- 
parison with Europe, the author fails 
to account for the fact that this same 
Europe, allegedly the prisoner of 
ideological thinking, is inclined to 
regard us as the only unreconstruct- 
ed disciples of the idealism of the 
French Revolution. It was skeptical 
of Wilson’s crusade to “make the 
world safe for democracy” for this 
very reason. It may be too much in- 
volved in Marxist dogma, but it is 
inclined to regard the American busi- 
ness community as the only naive 
exponent of the physiocratic dogma 
in our day, and as the most dogmatic 
exponent of libertarian creeds. Per- 
haps it is true that the political 
theories of Americans are assumed 
rather than argued. But the most 
potent dogmas are often those which 
are uncritically assumed. 

The other defect of this otherwise 
excellent treatise is that the author 
completely neglects Britain. He finds 
American political life very prag- 
matic in comparison with what he 
calls “Europe,” which evidently 
means the Continent. But Britain, 
the home of the common law and the 
unwritten constitution, is certainly 
more consistently pragmatic and his- 
torical than we are. It also boasts the 
only explicit theoretical opposition to 
ideological politics in Edmund 
Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution 
in France. 

Boorstin has illumined American 
history so imaginatively that one 
wishes he had not committed the 
fallacy of proving too much. 










Japan’s Web of Loyalties 


Reviewed by Evelyn S. Colbert 





Five Gentlemen of Japan. 





















By Frank Gibney. Author, “The Left Wing in = 
Farrar, Straus. 373 pp. $4.00. Japanese Politics” = 
THIs BOOK by the former head of he has achieved a balance unusual in His historical discussion is too de 
Time’s Tokyo bureau is an attempt these days of extreme partisanship. tailed for the requirements of the L 
to portray the Japanese character to In discussing Japan’s current prob- general reader, yet too generalized en 
the non-specialized reader by setting lems, he has been sympathetic to its for those at all familiar with the sub- nad 
against a background of Japan’s his- difficulties and presented Japanese at- ject. Moreover, it pre-empts 0 Em 
tory, from earliest times to the pres- titudes in illuminating detail without much space that his five characters ‘ 
ent, a description of the attitudes and accepting them uncritically. On the emerge much less clearly and fully a 
experiences of five Japanese: the whole, therefore, Five Gentlemen of — than one would wish. He also, in Py 
Emperor himself, a former vice-ad- Japan should make a useful contri- seeking to present a difficult subject ri 
miral, a steelworker, a farmer and a bution to general knowledge in an in understandable terms, resorts to . 
journalist. area where such knowledge is shaky analogies and descriptive para- * 
Mr. Gibney’s principal thesis is urgently needed. graphs which are often irrelevant. > 





that traditional Japanese society is a 
web of loyalties and obligations bind- 
ing the individual in all directions, 


If the book has a fault, it lies in 
the excessive space which Mr. Gib- 
ney, aware of public ignorance of 


Mr. Gibney mars an otherwise valu- 
able book by wasting space on this 
sort of thing that might more proft- 


completely subordinating him to the Japanese history in this country, has ably have been devoted to his basic be 
group, and depriving him of any ab- | devoted to historical background. thesis. ¥ 


solute moral values. Within the web, 
the individual Japanese is highly 
disciplined, psychologically __ rein- 
forced by the consciousness that he 
has a secure place in a complicated 
and integrated society, and extremely 
subservient to recognized authority. 
So great, however, are the psycholog- 
ical strains imposed by these ob- 





Hinting at 


Kiss Me Again, Stranger. 
By Daphne du Maurier. 
Doubleday. 319 pp. $3.50. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL quality of this 


Meanings 
Reviewed by Sidney Off 


Critic and short-story writer; 
contributor to many magazines 


Miss du Maurier’s gift for creating 


m 
ligations that, once released from collection of short stories is the atmosphere and tension is compelling J 4 
them in situations where they do not —_—author’s_ remarkably polished and to the very end of the story. In the F ,, 


apply, the Japanese “can be brutal 
and dangerous—how dangerous the 
Japanese Army demonstrated be- 
tween 1931 and 1945.” 

This thesis is not new to American 
readers, viz. Ruth Benedict’s pio- 
neering work, The Chrysanthemum 
and the Sword. It is, nevertheless, 
an important one; as Mr. Gibney 
recognizes, the degree to which 
Japan’s defeat and the Occupation 
reforms have substituted new sources 
of social strength and cohesion for 
the old will largely determine the 
future behavior of this strategically 
vital area. 

It is in his discussion of the latter 
problem that Mr. Gibney makes his 
most valuable contribution. In eval- 
uating the effects of the Occupation, 
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flexible style. This, in the best tradi- 
tion of commercial fiction, is com- 
bined with a vague hinting at deeper 
meanings in stories that are sincere 
but have only surface value. 

Handling a sort of allegory in 
“The Birds,” Miss du Maurier sug- 
gests that her purpose might not be 
entirely to entertain. There seems to 
be a philosophic undertone lurking 
about this story of a man’s Crusoe- 
like efforts to save his family from 
the onslaught of flesh-eating birds. 
However, the exact meaning is not 
clear. 

“The Old Man” is a better paced 
story, though not as rich in detail 
as “The Birds.” It conveys the life 
of an eccentric and stolid old man 
and his family who live by a marsh. 





last paragraph, however, there is an 
abrupt departure from the character- 
izations, and suddenly, in a flush of 
gentle lyricism, we are not reading 
about people at all, but about swans. 
The symbolism is as hazy as it is 
disappointing. 

Daphne du Maurier is at her best 
when she is not playing with subtle 
meanings. She does well with the 
pure suspense story and two-dimen- 
sional characters of the Rebeccs 
Rachel vintage (“No Motive” and 
“The Little Photographer”). The lat- 
ter, an expertly executed romance, 
is a demonstration of the author a 
her best—handling the conventional 
ingredients of the popular magazine 
story with the liberties in formula 
allowed the masters of this genre. 
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Who Is Malenkov? 


Yalenkov: Stalin’s Successor. 
by Martin Ebon. 
UcGraw-Hill. 284 pp. $3.75. 


LITTLE was known of Georgi Mal- 
akov until Stalin’s sudden death 
made him titular head of the Soviet 
Empire and titular boss of world 
Communism. Who is he? By what 
qualities or what strategy has he be- 
come heir of “the greatest genius of 
il time”? Even now, several months 
after his accession—at least officially 
—to supreme leadership, the answer 
is not entirely clear. An enigmatic 
ruler with an obscure past sits with 
doubtful comfort on Stalin’s throne. 

Malenkov is little known because 
he has never achieved prominence 
as a statesman, speaker or writer. 
During his spectacular rise as Sta- 
lin’s favorite, especially in the war 
years, he showed himself an efficient 
executive and a stick-wielding boss. 
He made his career in Stalin’s per- 
sonal Secretariat as a driver of men 
and purger of Communists, a role 
which required ruthlessness and mas- 
lery in intrigue, rather than states- 
manship or independence. And in 
this field of administrative activity 
he showed remarkable ability. To 
take him lightly would be a grave 
mistake, 

Ebon has collected probably all 





Reviewed by Simon W olin 


Former Associate Editor, 
“The New Leader” 


the available information about Mal- 
enkov. If the result does not seem 
entirely satisfactory, at fault is not 
the author but the mystery with 
which the Kremlin demi-gods stud- 
iedly surround themselves. 

Malenkov’s past, as described by 
Ebon, reveals him as an out-and-out 
Stalinist, “more totalitarian than 
Stalin ever was,” and a close friend 
of Beria, the Minister of Terror. He 
has never been outside the Soviet 
Empire, and has had little experience 
in international affairs. But “having 
spent his entire adult life within the 
intellectual prison of the Communist 
party, he knows that black is white.” 
His knowledge of the West is con- 
fined to his great delight in French 
pastries. 

“Malenkov believes it is his mis- 
sion not to theorize but to produce, 
to direct, to discipline,” says Ebon. 
An accomplished product of the 
party apparat, he is little interested 
in ideas and doctrines. The only 
ideal that seems to inspire him is the 
omnipotence of the total state. In a 
chapter on “What Does He Believe?” 
the author lists the ideas expressed 
by Malenkov in his few speeches. It 


is a remarkable list, consisting en- 
tirely of shopworn Communist plati- 
tudes, the mental baggage of every 
party hack. Without a single orig- 
inal idea, fresh formula or challeng- 
ing thought, it is striking proof of 
the ideological poverty of present- 
day Communism and its leaders. 
Both Malenkov and Beria are true 
representatives of the Soviet system, 
under which, in contradiction to 
Marx and Lenin, all political forces, 
including Communism, “wither 
away” but the state remains and 
flourishes and expands into a despot- 
ic empire. 

It is unfortunate that Ebon, like 
some other students of Soviet affairs, 
has succumbed to the temptation to 
speculate about personal relation- 
ships, and about the intrigues raging 
behind the Kremlin walls. By arbi- 
trarily combining unreliable infor- 
mation, one can arrive at any desired 
result. 

Much more important are the con- 
clusions Ebon draws from an anal- 
ysis of Malenkov’s past and of his 
personality. Author of World Com- 
munism Today and a well-informed 
student of Communist strategy and 
tactics, he effectively dashes the still 
persisting hopes for liberalization of 
the Soviet regime under Malenkov. 
Malenkov, he makes it plain, is a 
despot and not a reformer, a war- 
monger and not a man of peace, 
whatever the tactical zigzags of his 
policy. 
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The Death of Values 


Reviewed by Héléne Cantarella 
Former chief, Foreign Language Review 
Section, OWI Motion Picture Bureau 


The Time of Indifference. 
By Alberto Moravia. 
Farrar, Straus. 303 pp. $3.50. 


ALBERTO Moravia crashed upon 
the consciousness of literary Europe 
in 1929 with Gli indifferenti, his first 
novel and, in many ways, his master- 
piece. It won for its 22-year-old 
author instant and widespread recog- 
nition abroad as one of the Con- 
tinent’s most important contempor- 
ary writers. 

A translation appeared in the 
United States in 1932, with the lit- 
eral and unhappy title of The In- 
different Ones. 
reading public was not ready for it 
or perhaps found itself too immersed 


But the American 


in its own very real troubles to 
evince much interest in what then 
may have seemed a purely Italian 
phenomenon. 

Fortunately, the success of Mo- 
ravia’s later books—notably The 
Woman of Rome, Two Adolescents 
and Conjugal Love, which rocketed 
the author’s name to the upper 
reaches of American best-seller lists 
—aroused curiosity in his earlier 
works. Hence this new and more 
colloquial Angus 
Davidson, which comes to us under 
the more appropriate title of The 
Time of Indifference. For Moravia, 
sensitive to the moral climate of our 
era, gives us here not the case-history 
of a particular group of people in a 
particular country but rather the 
posturings of an amoral and disso- 


translation by 


lute segment of human society inter- 
ested in nothing but its own foolish 
pleasures. 

The action is set in the upper-mid- 
dle-class social set of Fascist Rome 
and is as spare as a fait-divers in a 
European daily. Signora Ardengo 
and her two grown children, Carla 
and Michele, live in a handsome sub- 
urban villa whose mortgage is held 
by a fatuous middle-aged real-estate 
speculator, Leo Merumeci, who has 
been Signora Ardengo’s lover for 
fifteen years and has during this time 
systematically despoiled her of her 
wealth. He is on the point of fore- 
closing the mortgage when the story 
opens. Tired of the mother, he 
seduces the 24-year-old Carla, who 
succumbs through sheer boredom, 
aware though she is of the relation- 
ship which has existed between Leo 
and her mother. 

When Michele learns this, he feels 
nothing but a frigid and paralyzing 
indifference. He nonetheless whips 
himself into a temporary and wholly 
artificial rage, buys a revolver and 
goes to Leo’s apartment to kill him. 
But upon firing he discovers that he 
has neglected to load the gun. After 
this characteristic miscarriage of 
Michele’s plans to avenge so-called 
family honor, brother, sister and 
lover coldly work out a plan whereby 
Leo will marry Carla, Michele will 
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be given a job in Leo’s office, and 
Signora Ardengo, in her new 
capacity as mother-in-law, will say 
on at the villa, which will remain in 
the family. Thus Michele, the only 
one sensitive to the dictates of com. 
mon decency, capitulates to the pres 
sures of his milieu. 

All this might seem downright 
lurid. What saves it from being so 
is the seriousness and effectiveness 
with which Moravia explores, a 
early as 1929, the new mal du siécle, 
that strange sense of non-particips- 
tion in the events and emotions of 
one’s own life which has afflicted # 
many of our contemporaries. Called 
“indifferentism” in Italy after the title 
of the present work, it was to find its 
parallels in France in L’Etranger of 
Albert Camus and in the novels of 
the American writer Paul Bowles. 

Technically, the work is impres 
sive. Moravia’s consummate skill a 
a story-teller, the accuracy of his 
psychological observation, his ear for 
telling dialogue, his brilliant, cold, 
clinical style, the inexorable pace, 
are in full evidence. Covering a span 
of three days, the story is concerned 
with only four characters, who are 
constantly on stage, without pause 
or digression. The tautness is further 
heightened by the contrast between 
the moral flaccidity of these four 
principals and the speed with which 
they are consciously being catayulted 
toward an ultimate spiritual vacuum. 

It is a powerful book with u- 
mistakably clear and still valid politi 
cal connotations. Was it not the “im 
differenti” of the early 1920s who, 
through inertia, made possible the 
advent of a dictatorship which re 
lieved them of the need to think for 
themselves politically, and who to 
erated the regime’s political and 
spiritual bankruptcy so long as theit 
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own little world remained untouched? 

For all of its surface sexuality, it 
is, in the last analysis, a moral work. 
By the presentation of self-gratifica- 
tion and false values in all their im- 
plications, the characters are revealed 
not as they would like to seem on 
the exterior, but as they really are: 
poor, empty-headed Signora Ar- 


dengo, the personification of Goya’s 
aging Vanity; Leo—coarse, cold and 
lecherous; Carla—callous, sensual 
and bored; Michele—save for his 
short-lived glimmer of true values, 
misguided, apathetic, ineffectual. And 
their lives are a hollow pretense 
where all is false, even the passions 
that rule them. 





Between Two Worlds 


| Joined the Russians. 
By Heinrich von Einsiedel. 


Yale. 306 pp. $4.00. 


THE FIRST TIME we heard of Count 
Heinrich von Einsiedel was on July 
13, 1943. According to reports from 
Moscow, a small number of captured 
German Army officers and soldiers. 
together with German Communist 
refugees, had founded a “National 
Committee for Germany.” 
Among its leaders was 22-year-old 
Lieutenant von Einsiedel. 
Luftwaffe ace who had been shot 
down over Russia a year before. 
The young man was newsworthy 
only for the fact that he was a 
“grandson of Bismarck”-~a fact ad- 
vertised by Communist propaganda 
for all it was worth. 

Just over a year later, the world 
learned of a very different German 
opposition to the Third Reich. Men 
of all social classes and political 
convictions inside Germany had set 
out to kill Hitler and overthrow his 
dictatorship; their noble attempt was 
suffocated in blood, with almost 
5,000 of the plotters executed by 
Hitler’s hangmen for their July 20 
Putsch. As von Einsiedel was in- 
formed at the time by Rudolf Herrn- 
stadt, a very influential Communist 
refugee (today chief editor of the of- 
ficial Soviet German-language paper 
in East Berlin), there was great joy 
among Communist insiders in Mos- 
cow at the failure of the Putsch. It 
gave “Hitler an opportunity to con- 
tinue the war,” explained Herrnstadt, 
and thus “to pull down all the forces 


Free 
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Reviewed by Norbert Muhlen 


Author, “The Return of Germany” ; 
frequent “New Leader” contributor 


which can hold back the advance of 
Communism in Europe.” (There is 
evidence that top-level policy-makers 
in Washington contributed to the 
failure of the Putsch by denying their 
support to the Western-minded, anti- 
Communist plotters.) 

The task of the Moscow-controlled 
“National Committee for Free Ger- 
many,” von Einsiedel was informed 
by his Communist bosses, was to 
have a Communist satellite govern- 
ment ready for Germany in case the 
conspiracy which finally culminated 
in the July 20 Putsch should suc- 
ceed. Since it failed, the Moscow 
Committee became a rather tragi- 
comic decoy of Soviet psychological 
warfare. Hitler’s use of anti-Commu- 
nist Russians showed the same pat- 
tern of frustration as Stalin’s use of 
anti-Nazi Germans: Both totalitarian 
dictators, it seems, were severely 
limited in their exploitation of na- 
tional liberation movements, inevita- 
bly clashing with them after a short 
period of cooperation. 

Though von Einsiedel’s book is 
presented as a “diary,” I would pre- 
fer not to use that misleading term 
for what are actually recollections, 
with the diary form employed only 
as a literary device. The “entries” 
were made five years after their date- 
lines; as historical evidence, they 
must be treated with caution. This 
applies even more to the book’s 
value as a psychologically revealing 
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Unforgettable first 
novel—by a blind au- 
thor — about the in- 
credible world of the 
unsighted. $3.50 
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human document. Whether the author 
intended to or not, he was apt to set 
down ideas and feelings very differ- 
ent from those he might have ex- 
pressed had he been keeping an 
actual diary at the time. 

After having half-heartedly served 
the Nazis, von Einsiedel was convert- 
ed with amazing speed and ease to 
the Communists, whom he at first 
served wholeheartedly. Finally—a 
lifelong teen-ager, hovering between 
the realities of East and West with 
the immature bravado of a fighter 
pilot—he became a “neutralist” after 
his postwar break with Communism 
and flight to West Germany. His half- 
romantic, half-cynical “neutralism” 
served as a vacuum in which he 
could renounce the two worlds he 
disliked, without committing himself 
to a down-to-earth community, and 
be once more the lonely knight of 
the skyways. From his past fellow- 
travels with the Nazis and the Com- 
munists, he had retained his con- 
tempt for the West, while, at the 
same time, he had learned that there 
was no room in the East for the 
personal and national independence 
in which he still believed. He fled 
once more into the neutral sky above 
the struggle, a lonely, unhappy flier 
between two worlds. 

! Joined the Russians is the case 
study of a young man who was con- 
quered, exploited and ruined by to- 
talitarianism. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Holds Positive Stand on Freedom 
Should Be Required of Teachers 


Milton R. Konvitz [“Justice and the Com- 
munist Teacher,” THe New Leaver, April 20) 
contributed important additions to Sidney 
Hook’s discussion of the problem of the Com- 
munist teacher (“Indoctrination and Academic 
Freedom,” THe New Leaver, March 9). He 
almost succeeded in making his point that 
membership in the Communist party should 
be only presumptive evidence for dismissal. 

Dr. Konvitz fell short of complete persua- 
siveness because of the limited perspective with 
which he views the role of the teacher. He 
insists that it should be required to prove that 
the Communist teacher has indoctrinated his 
students. Does not this neglect the positive 
role that one should expect of a teacher? Can 
we rely upon a Communist to indoctrinate in 
favor of democracy and the human values of 
freedom? 

New York City Cuartes Cocen 
Readers Comment Pro and Con 
On Kennan’s Notre Dame Speech 


May I express my appreciation for your 
publication of George F. Kennan’s Notre Dame 
address in the June 1 New Leaner. 

I began to take THe New Leaper several 
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“SUMMER MEDLEY"—Gala new revue net 
.) by Russell Markert, Rocketies, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble 
and Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 


years ago when I discovered that here was » 
liberal magazine that, unlike some others, was 
not soft on Communism. I am grateful for 
your continued emphasis on the magnitude of 
the evils for which Communism is responsible, 

But in this country today we face still ap. 
other danger. It is the danger that arises from 
the fact that, in many minds, anti-Communism 
is being identified with ignorance, intimidation 
and a coarse disregard of the elementary fair 
play that is instinctively American. This danger 
is enhanced almost every day by the methods 
of governmental investigation into Communism, 

The delayed-reaction effects of these methods 
upon our youth are likely to be far-reaching. 
The ablest of them are likely to avoid Govern. 
ment service as one avoids the plague. Those 
who go into academic life will assume that 
conformity to majority views is the only road 
to advancement and influence. And all will 
become accustomed to the public trial by in- 
vestigation and suspicion rather than judicial 
process that produces the atmosphere of the 
police state. 

Mr. Kennan is warning us against this 
danger. He knows that its threat is mortal 
because it undermines our pride in America, 
without which we cannot endure through this 
long struggle with Communism to which we 
are destined. 


Rochester, N. Y. Justin Wroe Nixon 


Generally I regret that the San Francisco 
earthquake of 1906 ended my formal education 
at the end of my sophomore year. But when ! 
read George F. Kennan’s speech and your 
words of high praise for it, I feel that my #7 
years of regret may have been unnecessary. 

During some of the critical years since 1945, 
Mr. Kennan headed the Policy Planning Staff 
of the State Department. During those years, 
our diplomats managed to throw away the 
unconditional victory won by our armed forces. 
Is Mr. Kennan duly humble and apologetic? 
Not a bit of it. He sets out to lecture the rest 
of us and not in words of one 
syllable, either. 

During those years, 450,000,000 Chinese were 
conquered by Russian-armed stooges of Mos- 
cow. Mr. Kennan’s expert was John Paton 
Davies, who sang the praises of the Chinese 
Communists and so played around with the 
American Communists that the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee recommended his case 
to the Department of Justice for perjury in- 
dictment. Strangely, the vast majority of uni- 
versity Far Eastern experts agreed with Mr. 
Davies. Now, like Mr. Kennan, they are silent, 
instead of apologetic, regarding those self-same 
Chinese Communists. 

Says Mr. Kennan: 


“common men,” 


“There is a real and urgent danger here 
for anyone who values the right to differ 
from others in any manner whatsoever, be 
it in his interests or his associations oF 
faith.” 


If that is what America looks like through 
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Sate Department and Notre Dame glasses, I | 
feel | owe a debt of gratitude to that old San | 
Francisco earthquake. 
New York City 


radio commentator George Hamilton Combs 
vad our reprint of Kennan’s speech over the 
air on June 1, and reported afterward that it 
had evoked the greatest response in his entire 
experience. Copies of the June 1 New Leaner, 
in which the Kennan speech appeared, are still 
wailable at 15c each.—Ep. 


Leaders of Free East European 


Fast European Labor Institute, 
tion of anti-Communist labor experts from the 
Soviet-dominated 
0 promote 
present and future problems of the Iron Cur- 
tain area. 
on May 29 by 
Eastern European federation as the only means 
by which the nations of that area can resist 
aggression. 
Petkov, President of the Free Bulgarian Trade 
Unions in Exile; 
Minister of Foreign Trade; and Gen. 
Bartha, 
George Stolz, 
President 
Union Center in Exile, is President of the East 


ALFRED KOHLBERG 


Our readers will be interested to know that 


Trade Unions Form New Group 


the founding of the 
an organiza- 


month marked 


Last 


1s 


countries whose 
and public 


purpose 
research debate on 
The inaugural lecture was delivered 


Feliks Gross, who stressed 


Among those present were Georgi 


Hubert Ripka, former Czech 
Albert 
former Hungarian Defense Minister. 
Czech labor leader and Vice 
of the International Free Trade 
European Labor Institute. 

The Institute, which has met with the sym- 
pathy and encouragement of several leading 
hopes to awaken the 
widest popular interest in its work of helping 
to prepare for the day when Eastern Europe 
is once more free. Its address is 520 West 


14th St., New York City. 


American universities, 


Fres S. Pisky 


Calls ‘New Leader’ Most 
Accurate and Intelligent 


Tat New LeaperR is the most accurate, ad- 
vanced and intelligent publication in the whole 
politico-cultural field today. 


Monterey, Mass. Noet L. S. Mann 





Readers changing their address 
for the summer are asked to no- 
tify us three weeks in advance to 
insure uninterrupted delivery. 
Please give both old and new ad- 
dress. 

‘7nees 
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EDITORIAL 


The Book-burners 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, in his Dartmouth College 
speech last week, flayed mercilessly the cultural and po- 
litical vigilantes who have lately been running amok in 
this country. Although apologists for Joseph McCarthy 
are saying that the President was not alluding to the 
Senator, his intent could not have been clearer had he 
mentioned the Wisconsinite by name. These were his 
words: 


“Don’t join the book burners. Don’t think you are 
going to conceal faults by concealing evidence that 
they ever existed. Don’t be afraid to go into your 
library and read every book as long as any document 
does not offend our own ideas of decency. That should 
be the only censorship. 

“How will we defeat Communism unless we know 
what it is? What it teaches—why does it have such an 
appeal for men? Why are so many people swearing 
allegiance to it? It’s almost a religion, albeit one of the 
nether regions. 

“Now we have got to fight it with something better. 
Not try to conceal the thinking of our own people. 
They are part of America and, even if they think ideas 
that are contrary to ours, they have a right to have 
them, a right to record them and a right to have them 
in places where they are accessible to others. It is un- 
questioned or it is not American.” 


In these pages, such men as Sidney Hook have often 
expressed the same idea, more precisely perhaps, in what 
is now a classic phrase of Professor Hook’s and the title 
of a new book by him: “Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No!” 
What the President must do, henceforth, is carry the idea 
into action. All too frequently, he has uttered fine words 
but not followed them with equally fine deeds. The op- 
portunity to perform such deeds occurred almost the 
moment he had finished speaking at Dartmouth. 

Evidently smarting under the President’s attack, Mo- 
Carthy wasted no time in opening a counter-offensive. 
One day later, before hearings of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, of which he is only a junior member, he 
lashed out at Dr. James Bryant Conant, U.S. High Com- 
missioner to Germany. Although Dr. Conant has been 
at his job barely long enough to become acclimated, Mc- 
Carthy charged him with harboring personnel of doubt- 
ful loyalty and permitting pro-Communist books in U.S. 
libraries in Germany. The Wisconsin vigilante threatened 
to cut Dr. Conant’s budget unless the High Commissioner 
conducted a “housecleaning” of his office, presumably 
along McCarthyite lines. The President, up to this writ- 
ing, had not come to the defense of the man through 
whom McCarthy attacked the President. 

On the same day as the McCarthy-Conant clash, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles announced that at least eleven books 


from United States Informatian Service libraries had 
been burned literally. Earlier, it had been reported that 
works written by respected anti-Communists had been 
among those purged from USIS shelves. (We favored 
removing the pro-Communist books.) Here, again, js 
concrete evidence of the barbaric practices Mr. Eisen. 
hower excoriated at Dartmouth, which should be counter. 
acted. 

If the President would have us take him seriously, he 
is obliged to order the restoration to USIS libraries of 
all save clearly pro-Communist books, and to come 
promptly to the defense of officials whom he has charged 
with the fulfilment of vital tasks. Unless he does these 
things, the foreign policy of this nation will become 
wholly the pawn of reckless and irresponsible men—men 
who would just as soon wreck the country as wreck in- 
dividual reputations. 


Einstein Flunks Out 


ALBERT EINSTEIN’s letter advising intellectuals to “re. 
fuse to testify” before Congressional committees is as 
perverse an intellectual performance as we have ever 
witnessed. Had Dr. Einstein displayed in physics the 
fallacious reasoning he has in this foray into politics, 
we would have had to mark him down as a crackpot in- 
stead of the world’s foremost physicist. 

How the mind of an Einstein can regard the Commu 
nist danger as something that “reactionary politicians” 
are “dangling” before us, when Communism itself “dan- 
gles” the mutilated bodies of Korea and Indo-China for 
all the world to see, is beyond comprehension. And how 
he can accuse anyone of “proceeding to suppress the 
freedom of teaching” when he is permitted to pursue his 
own intellectual activities at Princeton unmolested by 
a single “reactionary” is an act of self-deception that 
has few parallels. 

Dr. Einstein’s exhortation to follow the “revolution- 
ary way of non-cooperation” of Gandhi is the sheerest 
perversion of Gandhism. What Gandhi challenged was 4 
tyranny imposed from without; what Einstein would 
challenge is the right to combat such a tyranny. Gandhi, 
who was as much a lawyer as a revolutionary, advocated 
disobeying unjust laws; Einstein, who seems to under- 
stand neither law nor revolution, would urge that we flout 
a democratic constitution. 

The power of Congress to investigate was vested in it 
not by “reactionary politicians” but by the revolutionary 
statesmen who wrote the Constitution. Dr. Einstein 
is not careful enough to indicate that sometimes this is 
abused, but would simply remove it from Congress al- 
together. “Every intellectual who is called before one of 
the committees . . . must be prepared for jail and eco 
nomic ruin,” he writes sophomorically. Is he urging that 
economists refuse to tell Congress how they would pre 
vent a depression, educators why they would like more 
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foreign teachers to enter this country, physicists what 
progress our atomic-energy program is making? Of 
course not; but the reductio ad absurdum of his proposi- 
tion is to make every intellectual feel that Congress is a 
charnel-house to be shunned by the decent citizen. But 
if it is, what would Dr. Einstein substitute for a Con- 
gess—a Supreme Soviet? 

Admittedly, Congressional committees sometimes do 
exceed their powers and innocent persons are hurt. Ad- 
nittedly, some legislators who head Congressional com- 
mittees are no better equipped to do so than Dr. Einstein 
is to criticize them. But the intelligent alternative would 
vem to be to improve the committee system, not destroy 
it; to protect innocents, not counsel them to protect the 
guilty. 

As the American Committee for Cultural Freedom has 
dated, Dr. Einstein’s advice is “ill-considered and irre- 
sponsible.” 

“If followed,” the Committee adds, “it would ac- 
complish what both reactionaries and Communists 
want—to split the intellectual community from the 


rest of society.” 
The Committee knows whereof it speaks. It represents 


a cross-section of the intellectual community. Dr. Ein- 
stein does not. We agree with it that a “policy of ‘clean 
hands’ and ‘speaking out’ [is] the only choice possible 
for non-Communists who seek to preserve . . . political 
freedom.” 


Tito: Another Mao? 


To THE ENDLESS WAVE of speculation as to whether 
Mao Tse-tung will become another Tito, a new question 
must now be added: Will Tito become another Mao? 
The leader of the Chinese Reds, as we have often been 
reminded, was persona non grata with the Kremlin twice 
(in the early Thirties, when he bucked proletarian-mind- 
ed Bolshevism to establish peasant soviets, and after 


World War II, when he insisted on fighting Chiang Kai- 


_ shek before Moscow thought he was ready). Despite these 


misadventures, Mao returned to the camp of Marx-Lenin- 
Stalin, and his intervention in Korea proved the most 
militant démarche in the annals of Bolshevism. 

Now, it seems, Tito may be preparing to emulate Mao. 
Although the Belgrade Communist chief is still leaving 
many doors open, his willingness to exchange Ambas- 
sadors with the Malenkov regime could lead to a reunion 
of all the Communists—“national” and “international.” 
After all, Tito originally balked at the harsh, patronizing 
autocracy of Father Stalin: Did not Malenkov, Beria and 
Molotov smart under the same treatment? Besides which, 
if renewed East-West trade is going to sprinkle all the 
Communist realms with U.S. dollars, why should Tito 
keep antagonizing a large segment of his own party by 
continued estrangement from Moscow? 


There seems legitimate and fertile ground for specula- 
tion here, 
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Signed contributions on these pages do not necessarily 
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Freedom in American Culture 


By Sidney Hook. 15 cents. This brilliant analysis—already in its third printing—is a classic in its field 
It is a 16-page discussion of such great controversial issues as heresy, conspiracy, security risks, 
campus “fear,” blacklisting, civil liberties, McCarthyism, Communist party teachers, loyalty oaths 
and foreign criticisms of America. Dr. Hook presents an intelligent, militant liberal position for ou 
time, ideally suited for discussion in colleges and current-events groups. [12 copies—$1.50, 25—$3.0), 
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Lattimore and the IPR 


By Richard L. Walker. 15 cents. Thousands have regarded this 16-page pamphlet as an authoritative 
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The Brothers Communazi 
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By Louis Jay Herman. 5 cents. This concise collection of parallel quotations proving that Commir 
nists and Nazis are brothers under the skin has been in great demand since its publication on Januaty 
1, 1951. Students, trade-union members and discussion leaders have found it invaluable in illustrat 
ing the twin totalitarian threat to our democratic institutions. [10 copies—25c, 100—$2.00] 
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tool for journalists, political scientists, libraries, etc. 
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